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,, [From Weem’s Life of Franklio. ] 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN DR. FRANKLIN, 
(WHEN A BOY) AND HIS FATHER. 


Of the three days which Ben had consented to 
at home, he spent the chief part with his 
in his old candle manufactory. *Tis true, 
py sire, whose natural affection for Ben 
, Was now exalted into highest respect 
as a youth of talents and virtues; and 
too, looking up to him as a young moun- 
oak, whose towering arms would soon pro- 
the parent tree, insisted that Ben should not 
stay in that dirty place, as he called it. But 
knowing that his father could not be spared from 
his daily labour, Ben insisted to be with him in 
the old shop, and to assist in his labours, remind- 
ig his father how sweetly the time passes away 
ten at work and conversing with those we love. 
His father at length consented : and those three 
how spent with Ben, were the happiest 

days he had spent for a long time. His aged 
bosom was now relieved from his six months’ 
load of tears and anxieties about this beloved 
id; nor only so, but this beloved child, shining 
ina of his own virtues, was now with him, 
aaa volunteer of filial love was mingling in 
erly lending his youthful strength to 
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‘the time by the charm of that voice avd 
eyes that had ever been so dear to him, 


bat his heart with a sweetness inexpressible, 
made the happy hours fly away as on angel’s 

On the afternoon of the third day, as they 
Were returning from dinner, walking down the 
garden, at the foot of which the factory stood, the 


old gentleman lifted his eyes to the sun, suddenly 
— @ deep sigh and put on a melancholy 


“High, father !” suid Ben, “I see no cloud 
, sua that we should fear a change of 


4 


“No, Ben, there is no cloud over the sun, but 
still his beams throw a cloud over my spirits. 
put me in mind that | shall walk here to 
, Morrow, but with no son by my side !” 
; idea was mournful; and more so by the 
tender look and plaintive tones in which it was 
conveyed.—Jt wrung the heart of Ben, who in 
silence his eyes on his father, It was 
of sorrowing love which 
the heart and stirs up all its 
The old gentleman felt the meaning 
looks. They seemed to say to him, 
must we part to-morrow 
We part to-morrow, and perhaps 
again.” 
short org Shag a sigh, he thus re- 
speech—“ Then, O my son, what a 
than without religion? Yes, Ben, 
93 of immortality, how much 
never been born? Without these 
pacities were but the ter curses, 
delightful his friendships the more 
we. may be extinguished 
yer his prospects the dee 
darkchase may so 
were yesterday feeding 
i; we were yesterday painting 
in the air; you were to be a great 
ng gar But alas! this is the 
y that we may ever see each 
And the sad reverse of all this may 
be at the door; when I, instead of 
son’s glory in Philadelphia, may 
cold in his grave. And when you, 
years of virtuous toils, returning 
be for oe happy fa- 
nothing of that father 
his dust.” 
moisture in 
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and benign his candles and ; 


be flooded with sorrows. But thanks be to God» 
that curtain will rise again, and open fo our view 
those scenes of happiness, one glance at which is 
sufficient to start the tear of transport into our 
eyes. Yes, Ben, religion assures'us of all this: 
religion assures us that this life is but the morn- 
ing of our existence—that there is a glorious 
eternity beyond—and that to the penitent, death 
is bat the passage to that happy life where they 
shall soon meet again to part no more, but to 
congratulate. their mutual felicities for ever. 
Then, O my son, lay hold of religion, and secure 
an interest in those blessed hopes that contribute 
so much to the virtues and the joys of life.” 

** Father,” ‘sal@Ben with a sigh, “1 know that 
many people here in Boston think I never had any 
religion; or, that if f had Ihave apostatized 
from it.” : 

“God forbid! But whence, my son, could 
these prejudices have arisen ?”’ 

“Why, father, | have for some time past dis- 
covered that there is no effect without a cause. 
Tiaese prejudices: have been the effect of my 
youthful errors.. You remember father, the old 
story of the pork, don’t you?” 

“ No child; what is it, for I have forgot- 
ten it?” 

“I thought so, father, I thought you had been 
so good as to forget'it. But I have not, nor 
ever shall forget.” 

* What is it, Ben ?” 

“Why, father, when our pork, one fall, lay 
salted and ready for the barrel, I ed you to 
say grace over it all at onee; adding that it 
would ‘do as as well and save a@ great deal of 
time. 

“Pshaw, Ben, such a trifle as that, and in a 
child too, cannot be remembered against you 
now.” 

“ Yes father, | am afraid itis. All are not so 
loving, and'so forgetful of my errorsas you. It 
was atthe time inserted in the Boston Vews Let- 
ter, and isnow recollected to the — of my 
religion, And they have a prejudice against me 
foamdies aecount. Whilet li with pos. fa 
ther, you always took me to with you} 
but when [ left you and went to live with my 
brother’ James, I often neglected going to meet- 


ing; preferring to stay at home and read my 
books.” 
sorry 


that you could neglect the preachings of Christ. 

“Father, | never tieglected them. I look on 
the preaching of Christ as the finest system of 
morality in the world ; and his parables, such as 
“ The Prodigal Son”—*the Good Samaritan” 
—the Lost Sheep,” &c. as models of divine 
goodness. And if [could only hear a preacher 
take these for his texts and paint them in those 
rich colors they are capable of, | would never 
stay from meeting. But now, father, when I go, 
instead of those benevolent preachings and para- 
bles which Christ so delighted in, I hardly ever 
hear any thing but lean, chaffy Viscourses about 
the Trinity, and Baptisms, and Elections, and 
Final Perseverancesj. and Covenants, and a 
thousand other such things which do not strike 
my funey as religion at all, because not in the 
least calculated, as I think to sweeten and enno- 
ble men’s natures, and make them love and do 
good to one another.” 


“ There is too much trath in your remark, 
Ben: and I have often been sorry that our 
preachers lay such stress on these things, and do 
not stick closer to the preachings of Christ.” 

“ Stick closer to them, father! O no, to do them 
justice, sir, we must not charge them with not 
sticking to the text, for they never take Christ for 
their. text, but some dark passage out of the pro- 
phets or apostles, which will better suit their 
gloomy education. Or if they should, by some 
lucky hit, honor Christ for a text, they quickly 
give him the go-by and lug in Calvin or some 
other angry doctor; and then in place of the 
soft showers of l pity on sinners, we have 
nothing but the dreadful Seteie of eternal 
hate, with the unavailing screams of little child- 
ren in hell not a span Jong! Now, father, as I do 
not look on such preaching as this to be any ways 
pleasing to the Deity or profitable to man, I 
choose to stay at home and read my books ; and 
this is the reason, I suppose, why my brother 
James and the council-iaen here of Boston think 
that I have no religion.” 

“ Your strictures on some of our ministers, my 
son, are in rather a strong style; but still there is 
too much truth in them to be denied. However, 

council 


“f am sorry to hear that, Ben; ve 
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as to what your brother James and the 

think of you, it is of little consequence, provided 

“ ye, rue Religion, , is. another thi ; 
Dal ws te vet 


and 1 should like to possess it. 





than all.” 


were they not moveil to it by his 
goodness 


religion as theirs, { must conféss, father, | never 
had and never wish to have it.” 

** But what do you mean by their religion, my 
son ?”” 

“Why, I mean, father, a religion of gloomy 
forms and notions, that have no tendency to make 
men good and happy, either in themselves or to 
others.” 

“So then, my son, you make man’s happiness 
the end of religion.” 

“ Certainly I de, father.” 

“ Our catechisms, Ben, make God’s glory the 
end of religion.” 

“That amagnts to the same thing, father, as 
the framers of the catechisms, [ suppose, placed 
God’s glory in the happiness of’ man.” 

‘But why do you suppose that so readily, 
Ben ?”? 

“ Because, father, all wise workmen place 


their glory in the perfection of their works. The 


gunsmith glories in his rifle, when she never 
misses her aim; the clockmaker glories in his 
clock when she tells the time exactly. They 
thus glory, ‘because their works answer the ends 
for which they were made. Now God, who is 
wiser than all workmen, had, no doubt, his ends 
in making man. But certainly he could not have 
made hingwith the view of getting any thing 
from him, seeing man has nothing to give. And 
as God, from his own infinite riches, has a bound 

less power to give; and from his infinite benevo- 
lence, must have an equa! delight in giving, I can 
see no end so likely for his making man as to 
make him happy. I think, father, all this looks 
quite reasonable.” 

“* Why, yes, to be sure, Ben, it does look very 
reasonable indeed.” 

** Well then, father, since all wise workmen 
glory in their works when they answer the ends 
for which they designed them, God must glory 
in the ‘bappiness of man, that being the end for 
which he made him.” 

“ This seems indeed, Ben, to be perfectly a- 
greeable to reason.” 

“% Yao. sir, not only fo reason but to navure 


hbo; for even nature, 1 think, father, in all ber 


operations, clearly teaches that God must take 
an exceeding glory in our happiness ; for what 
else could have led him to build for us such a 
noble world as this; adorned with so much 
beauty; stored with such treasures; peopled 
with so many fair creatures; and lighted up as 
it is with such ge/jeous luminaries by day and 
by night ?” 

“ Tam glad, my son, I touched on this subject 
of religion in the way I did; your mode of 
thinking and r ing on it pl me greatly. 
But now taking all this for granted, what is still 
your idea of the true religion ?” 

“* Why, father, if God thus places his glory in 
the‘happiness of man, does it not follow that the 
most acceptable thing that man can do for God, 
or in other words, that the true religion of man 
consists in his so living as to attain the highest 
possible perfection and happiness of his nature, 
that being the chief end and glory gf,the Deity 
in creating him?” 

* Well, but how is this to be d 

“ Certainly, father, by imitating'the Deity ?” 

“ By imitating him, child ! but how are we to 
imitate him ?” 

“ In his goodness, father.” 

“ But why do you pitch on his goodness rather 
than on any other of his attributes?” 

“ Because, father, this seems, evidently, the 
prince of all his other attributes, and, greater 





“ Take care child, that you do not blaspheme. 
How gan one of God’s attributes be greater than 
another, when all are infinite ?” 

“ Why, father, must not that which moves be 


greater than that which is moved ?” 


“ What am I to understand by that, Ben?” 

** I mean, father, that the power and wisdom of 
the Deity, though both unspeakably great, would 
probably stand still and do nothing for men, 

godliist His 

then, which comes and puts his power 

and wisdom into motion, and thus fills Heaven 

and earth with happiness, must be the greatest of 
all his attributes. . 

“I dont know what to say to that, Ben; cer- 
tainly his power and wisdom must be very great 
too. 


* Yes, father, they are very great indeed; but 
still they seem but subject to his greater benevo- 
lence which eulists them in its service and con- 
stantly gives them its own delightful work to do. 
For example, father, the wisdom and power of the 
Deity can do any tio, Det his volences 
takes care that tney shall do nothing but for 4 
The power and of the Deity could haye 


inade changes both in the earth and heavens 
widely different from their present state. “They 
could, for instance, have placed the sun a great 
way farther off ora great deal nearer to us. But 
then in the first case we should have been frozen 
to icicles, and in the second scorched to cinders. 
The power of the Deity could have given’u 
tenfold force to the winds, but them no tree 
could ‘have stood on the land and no ship could 
have sailed on the seas, The power of the 
Deity could also have made changes as great in 
all other parts of nature; it could have made 
every fish as monstrous as a whale, every bird 
dreadful as the condor, every beast as vast as the 
elephant, and every tree'as big as a mountain. 
But then it must strike everyone that these 
changes would all have been utterly for the’ worse, 
rendering these noble parts of tature ¢ompara- 
tively useleas‘to us.—I say the power of the Deity 
could have done all this, and might have so done 
but for his benevolence, which would not allow 
such discords, but has, on the contrary, estab- 
lished all things on a scale’of the exactest har- 
mony with the convenience antl happiness of 
tan. Now, for example, father, the sun, though 
placed at an enormous distance from us, is placed 
at the very distance he should be for al) the im- 
portant purposes of light and heat; so that the 
earth and waters, neither frozen nor burnt, enjoy 
the temperature fittest for life and vegetation. 
Now the meadows are covered with grass; the 
fields with corn; the trees with leaves and fruits; 
presenting a spectacle of universal beauty and 
plenty, feasting all senses and gladdening all 
hearts; while man, the favored lord of all, look- 
ing around him amidst the mingled singing of 
birds and skipping of beasts and leaping of fishes, 
is struck with wonder at the beauteows scenery, 
and gratefully acknowledges that benevolence is 
the darling attribute of the Deity.” 

** 1 thank God, my son, for giving you wisdom 
to reason inthis way. But what is still your in- 
ference from all this, as to fie true religion ?” 

“ Why, my dear father, my inference is still in 
confirmation of wy first answer to your question 
relative to the true religion, that it consists in 
our imitating the Deity in his goodness. Every 
wise parent, wishing to allure his children toany 
particular virtue, is careful to set them the fairest 
examples of the same, as knowing that example 
is more powerful than precept. Now since the 
Deity, throughdut all his works, so invariably 
employs his great power and wisdom as the min- 
isters of his benevolence to make his creatures 
happy, what can this be for but an example to 
us; teaching that if we wish to please him—the 
true end of all religion—we must imitate hia in 
his moral goodness, which if we would but all do 
as steadily as he does, we should recall the gold- 
en age, and convert this world into Paradise.” 

“ All this looks very fair, Ben; but yet afte- 
all what are we to do without Faith ?” 

“ Why, father, as to Faith, T cannot say; not 
knowing much about it. But this I can say, that 
I am afraid of any substitutes to the moral 
character, of the Deity. In short, #r, I don’t 


love the fig-leaf.” “ 
you, ¢hild ; 


“ Fig-leaf! — don’t understand 
what do you mean by the fig-leaf?” 

“ Why, father, we read in the Biblethat soon.as 
Adam had lost that trae image of the Deity, bis 
Moral Goodness, instead of striving to recover it 
again, he went and sewed fig-leaves together (p 
cover himself with.” 

“Stick to the point, child,” 

“1 am to the point, father, I mean to say that 
as Adam sought a vain fig-leaf covering; rather 
than the imitation of the Deity in moral goodness, 
so his posterity have ever since been fond of run- 
ning after fig-leaf substitutes,” 

“Aye! well I shonld be giad to hear you ex- ‘ 
plain a little on that head, Ben.” 

“ Father, I don’t pretend to explain a swbject | 
don’t understand, but I find in Phaarch’s dives 
andthe Heathen Antiquities, which I read in 
your old divinity library, and which no doubt 
give a true account of religion among the an- 
cients, that when they were troubled on accownt 
of their crimes, they do not seem once to have 
thought of coneiliating the Deity by reformation, 
and by acts of benevolence and goodness € 
like him.’ No, they appear to have veo 
much enamoured of lust and pride and re € 
to relish moral goodness ; such lessons were too 
much against the grain. But still something 
must be done to appease the Deity. Well then, 
since they could not sum up courage enough to 
attempt it by imitating his goodness, they would 
try it by coaxing his vanity—they would build 
him grand temples; and e him mighty sacri- 


fices; and rich offerings. This I am told, father, 
was their fig-leaf.” n 


























“ Why this, I fear, Ben, is a true bill against 
the poor Heathens.” 

“ Well, I am sure, father, the Jews were 
equally fond of the fig-leaf; as their own 
countrymen, the Prophets, are constantly charg- 
ing them. Justice, Mercy, and Truth, had, it 
seems, no charms for them. They must have 
fig-leaf substitutes, such as tythings of mint, 
anise and cummin, and making ‘long prayers in 
the streets,’ and deep groanings with ‘disfigured 
faces in the synagogues.’ If they but did all this, 
then surely they must be Abraham’s children, 
eventhough they devoured widow’s houses.” 

Here good old Josias groaned. 

“ Yes, father,” continued Ben, “ and it were 
well if the rage for the fig-leaf stopped with the 
Jews and Heathens ; but the Christians are just 
as fond of substitutes that may save them the la- 
bour of imitating the Deity in his, moral good- 
ness, It is true, the old Jewish hobbies, mint, 
anise, and cummin, are not the hobbies of Chris- 
tians; but still, father, you are not to suppose 
that they are to be disheartened for all that. 
Oh no. They have got a hobby worth all of 
them put together—they have got Faith.” 

Here good old Josias began to darken; and 
looking at Ben with great solemnity, said, “ Iam 
afraid, my son, you do not treat this great article 
of our holy religion with sufficient reverence.” 

“ My dear father,” replied Ben eagerly, “I 
mean not the Jeast reflection on Faith, but solely 
on those hypocrites who abuse it to countenance 
their vices and crimes.” 

“O then, if that be your aim, goon, Ben, 
go on.” 

* Well, sir,as I was saying, not only the Jews 
and Heathens, but the Christians also have their 
fig-leaf substitutes for Moral Goodness. Because 
Christ has said‘that so great is the Divine Clem- 
ency, that if even the worst of men will but have 
faithin it so as to repent and amend their lives by 
the golden law of * love and good works,’ they 
should be saved, many lazy Christians are fond of 
everlooking those excellent conditions ‘ love and 
good works,’ which constitute the moral image 
of the Deity, and fix upon the word Faith for 
their salvation.” 

* Well, but child, do you make no account of 
faith 2” 

“ None, father, asa fig-leaf cloak of immor- 
ality.” 

* But is not faith a great virtue in itself and a 
qualification. for heaven ?” 

“1 think not, sir; 1 look on faith but as a 
mean to beget moral goodness, which, to me, ap- 
pears to be the only qualification for Heaven.” 

“J am astonished, child, te hear you say that 
faith isnot a virtue in itself.” 

“Why, father, the Bible says for me in a 
thousand places. The Bible says that faith with- 
bas, 4 works is dead,” 

« But does not the Bible, in.a thousand places, 
sty that without faith no man can_ please 
God?” 

“ Yes, father, and for the best reason in the 
world; for who can evtr hope to please the 
Deity without his moral image ? and who would 
ever put himself to the trouble to cultivate the 
virtues which form that image, unless he had a 
belief that they were indispensible to the perfec- 
tion and happiness of his nature ?” 

* G then you look on faith as no virtue in it- 
self, Wad good for nothing unléss it exalt men to 
the likeness of God?” 

“ Yes, sir, as good for nothing unless it exalt us 
to the likeness of God—nay, as worse ; as utter- 
iy vile and hypocritical.” 

** And perhaps you view in the same light the 


Imputed Righteousness, and ts of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper.” 
“Yes, er, faith, imputed righteousness, sa~ 


eraments, ‘Prayers, sermons ; all, all I consider as 
mere barren fig-leaves 2s will yield no good 
untess” ver ripen into the fruits of Benevolence 
and Good Works.” 

“ Well, "Ben, *tis well that you have taken a 
tarn:to the sfentag ess: for I don’t think, 
child, that if you studied divinity, as your 
ancle Ben and myself once wished, you would 
ever have got a licence to, preach.” 

“ No, father, | know that well enough; I 
know that many who think themselves mighty 
good Christians, are for getting to heaven on 
easier terms than imitating the Deity in his ‘mor- 
al goodness. To them, faith and imputed 
righteousness, and sacraments, and sour looks are 
very convenient things. With ‘a good stock of 
these they can easily manage matters s0 as to 
make % little morality go a great way. But] 
am thinking they will have to back out of this er- 
ror, otherwise they will make as bad a hand of 
their barren faith, as the poor Virginia negroes do 
of ‘their boasted freedom.” 

@God's mercy, child, what do you mean by 
that ?” 

“ Why, father, 1am told that the Virginia ne- 
fg like our faith-mongers, fond of ease and 
eh soft substitutes to hard duties, are con- 
tinwally sighing for freedom; ‘O if they had bat 
freedom’! if they had but freedom! how happy 
should they be! They should not then be oblig- 

ed to work anymore. Freedom would do every 
thing for them, Freedom would spread soft beds 
for them, and heap their tables’ with roast pigs, 
squealing out, ‘come “and eat me.” Fr 
would give them fine jackets, and rivers of gr 
and mountains of segars and tobacco, without 









their freedom; perhaps by running awa 
rom their masters. And eas what grett 
things freedom has done for them. Why, asitis 
out of the question to think of work now they 
are free, the must give themselves up like gen- 
tlemen, to ‘visiting, sleeping and pastime. Ina 
little time ‘the curses of hunger and nakedness 
drive them to stealing and house-brealting, for 
which their backs are ploughed up at whipping- 
posts, or their necks snapped under the gallows! 
and ‘all this because they must needs live easier 
than by honest labour, which would have crown- 
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should accept a challenge, and receive a shot in a always the language of the scriptures; neither do|tion of his preaching, contradicting our state- 
duel, what of that? They have ~~ to send for} you rest your hopes, as I could have wished, on | ments, is disposed of already. It is only neces- 
a priest and take the sacrament. us, father, | the Redeemer, but still-your idea in placing our |*ary to say, that a desire for peace, and the 
as freedom has proved the ruin of many a lazy | qualification for heaven in ing God in | charge of being enemies to Mr, K., induced us to 
moral goodness, is truly evangelieal, and { hope po oy for the time being, in the hope of a 
you will one day become a great christian.” change for the better. We are sensible that a 
“+1 thank you, father, for your gootl wishes ; but | different course, although it probably would have 
I am afraid [ shall never be the christian you | subjected us to the hatred of Mr. K’s partisans, 
wish me'to be.” and produced a rupture at an earlier period, 
* What, not a christian !” would have been better. Jn our case we have 
“No, father; at least not in the name but in| been guilty of the ertor of accusing, (pardon 
the nature I hope to become a christian. And the use of the term) Mr. K. of ing a can- 
now, father, as we part to-morrow, and there is a | dour, sincerity, and honesty which he has not 
should be so ready, as you observe, to go to| strong presentiment on my mind that it may bee been guilty of. We have sinned in praising, or 
heaven in any other way than by imitating God | long time before we meet again, I beg you to be-| approving him, when he did not deserve it! He 
in his moral likeness. But I'rejoice in hope of} lieve of me that shal) never lose sight of my | hes sinned in censuring us, when we were enti- 
you, my son, that painting this lamentable de- | great obligations to an active pursuit of knowl- | tled to the approbation of honest men. In a word, 
pravity in such strong colours as you do, you will | edge and usefulness, This, if persevered in, will | our offence lies in preferring the Scriptures to 
ever act on wiser and more magnanimous princi- | give me some humble r blance of the great | Owen’s atheism and Voltaire and Paine’s deism! 
ples.” ‘ author of my being, in loving and doing all the We say to the world, we will defend the Serip- 
“ Father, I don’t affect to be better than other | good I cav to mankind. And then if I live, || tures, and prize them above Abner Kneeland and 
young men, yet I think I can safely say,,that if 1| hope, my dear father, I shall give you the joy to all his compéers. And we hope that all Atheists 
could get to heaven by playing the hypoerite I | see i some of the fond expectations you | and Deists will rally under his standard, and 
would not, while I have it in my choice to go| have formed of me. And if I should die, 1 shall | leave us and our brethren in the faith of Jesu 
thither by acquiring the virtues that would give | die in hope of meeting you in some better world, Christ in the quiet ion of our own premi- 
me a resemblance to God. For to say nothing of,avhere you will po more be alarmed for my wel-| ses. We want geither ane nor Relee ings 
the exceeding honour of aequiring even the faint-] fare, nor I grieved to see you conflicting with age | clothing of Universalists. e believe that 
est resemblance of him; nor yet of the ammense| lubour and sorrow; but where we may see in | in his providence will reward with the derision 
happiness. which it must afford hereafter, | find} each other all ‘that we can concéive of what we | they justly merit, all those, who, for the sake of 
that even here, and young as | am, the least step/ call “Angels, and in scenes of undeserved splen- | popularity, hide their cloven foot of Deism under 
towards it, affords a greater pleasure than any | dour, dwell with those enlightened and benevo- | the garb of Unive: alism. 
thing else; indeed I find that there is so much | lent spirits, whose conversation and perfect vir-| If Mr. K. doubts the fact of a majority of 
more pleasure in getting knowledge to resemble | tues will forever delight us. And where, to the Trustees being on our side of the question, 
the Creator, than living in ig? _orance to resemble | crown all, we shall perhaps, at times, be permit- let him produce the names of a majority against 
brutes; so much more pleasure in benevolence | ted to see that ynutterable Being, whose disinter- | Us. 
and doing good to resemble him, than in hate and | ested goodness, was the spring of all these fe-| Mr. K. boasts of leaving the Church (meaning 
doing harm to resemble demons, that I hope I} licities,” the building, and the Trustees who have come 
shall always have wisdom and fortitude sufficient} Thus ended this curious dialogue, between one | out against him) and of taking “ his church” and 
even for my own sake, to spend my life in getting | of the most amiable parents, and one of the most | the congregation with him! This boastiog and 
all the useful knowledge, and in doing all thelit-| acute and sagacious youths that our country, or | Vanity time will dispose of we believe, to our s#- 
tle good I possibly can.” perhaps any other has ever produced. tisfaction. . They left the building after an inef- 
‘*God almighty confirm my son in the wise fectual effort to deprive us of it !—We will thank 
resolutions which his grace has enabled him thus 
early to form!” 


- 8 that, and not ye modest gentlemen. 
r. K. is president of the Book Bocity cho- 
“ Yes, father, and besides all this, whén I look PRiacellany. sen unanimously—68 votes were given in— 
that fsloity which exists in heavens thetit s a pind ek ene Coat ne 
— flowin from the smiles of the Deity, on Having heard both siden of the following subject The 42 volwitcers, each with a token of a 
nee Se ph a Piper feet nae we hoped that this would have sufficed ; but the Naved Gee ee aN Sp wide, 
himself: that the more perfect their virtues, the | 7TUstees have prepared a reply to Mr. Kneel-| gc. : if he does not set himself aside we shall be 
brighter will be his smiles upon them, with cor-}and’s communication, which they request we | mistaken. Now reader, of these “ 42 volunteers’ 
welknow, bo frever ealotged ott tei ever en] tart: Wercomy. ith their wishes, bet oo An teas eee hp tom 
i - : - . . K, in person proxy h e 
larging understandings and affections ; | say, fa- confers With some reluctance, telieving that soliciting voluntcers,—and notwithstanding alist 
ther, wken I have it in my choice to attain to all | Controversies of this nature are unprofitable, and | of volunteer props was promised to be given in 
this in a way so pleasant and honorable as that of| therefore think it best that they should not be|the Olive Branch, that paper appeared boy 
Sel fet te wet tas fede sass | mre Gane fear nar fay soe 
such terms, and prefer substitutes that would tol- this great city, that we are_surprised, when we 
erate me in ignorance and vice 2” consider the known enterprise, activity, and per- 
* Yes, child, I think you would be mad in- severance of the parties in the pursuit, 
deed.’ } 


Virginian negro, so I am afraid that sueh faith,as 
this has made many an hypocritical christian, ten 
say more a child of the devil than he was be- 
ore.” 

Good old Josias, who, while Ben was speaking 
at this rate, had appeared much agitated, some- 
times frowning, sometimes smiling, here replied, 
with a deep sigh, “ Yes, Ben, this is all too true 
to be denied; and a sad thing it is that mankind 











FOR THE TELESCOPE. 
THE FORTY-TWO VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. Editor.—The Subscribers, whost signa- bong 


; i j h, We 
, tures appeared in the Supplement to th . | few were obtained! Asa. trial of strength, 

“ Yes, father, especially when it is recollected, } cope o the 12th instant. Teine s+ Me om recommend that after setting aside Atheists and 
that if the ignorant and vicious could, with all} pose the deception and imposition of Mr, Knee- } Distt the name of every su to the id 
their pains, find out substitutes that would serve} land, and at the same time convince honest. well | © ranth in this city, who pre e Scriptures 


as passports to heaven, they could not rationally 
expect a hearty welcome there. For asthe Deity 
delights in the wise and good, because they re- 
semble him in those qualities which render him 
so amiable and happy, and would render all ‘his 
creatures So too; so he must proportionably ab- 
bor the stupid and “vicious, because deformed 
with qualities diametrically opposite to his wn, 
and tending to make both themselves and others 
most vile and miserable.” 

* This is awfully true, Ben; for the Bible 
tells us, that the wicked are an abomination to the 
Lord ; but that the righteous are his delight.” 

“ Yés, father, and this is the language not only 
of the Bible, which is, perhaps, the grand class 


meaning men of his effrontery and yanity,— 
solicit a place in the columns of the Telescope, 
Mr, Kneeland,.and his ardent partisans, n 

daring even toattempt a disproval of our state- 
ment of facts, have undertaken to impose on 
the Public by giving names, and a wholesale and 
evasive negative! We are not surprised that a 
man of. Mr. Kueeland’s vanity should make 
a scape-goat of his reputation for profundity, and 
of the names of his Liagaasnyon pacenionrey to bear 
away from the public eye.and public mind, cer- ~ 
tain Tracts which would prove troublesome to in- ew-York, May 21, 1827. ‘rit we 
v te. Our statement .is not so easily dis-| Vol/e,—Mr, K. has objected to the sp cine 
goed as Mr: Kneeland has supposed, ‘+ Facts,” | have manifested, It was our intent aie 

r. Editor, “ are stabborn things;” and, with |spirit of honest indignation should 


Owen’s oration and Paine’s Age of Reason, 

published in said paper in capitals, as Mr. K's de- 
voted and humble admirer! It being express!) 
understood, that the Olive Branch is to be co" 


trolled by Mr. K. 
ABNER WHITE, 
THOS. L. PARKER, 
W.D. COCHRANE, 
ASA HOLDEN, | 


P. SWAIN, us 
SYLVANUS PARSONS, 











their sweating for it.’ Well, by and by, they 






































book of the Deity, but it is also the language of your:permission we shall. let, them trouble evil-| throughout our statements. Jf we have bees 
his first or hori: ‘book, 1 mete nor whieh | doers; anc, we hope, bring some of them to their | misunderstood, let the mind of the reader do ws 
teaches, that if there be a God, and thal tere is ee ee ee ae * ' justice, pea aii ‘ 
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{From the Life and Remains of Dr. Clark.] 
MOSCOW, IN RUSSIA. 

















































































You are eager to learn something of this 
singular city; and I feel happy in givin 
yor that knowledge ; because from oa 
jong intimacy, I can make objects familiar 
to “your eyes, which another might not 

visible. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in 
this country than the transitions of ‘the 
' geasons. We have no Spring. Winter 
yanished, and, Summer is! This is not 
the work of a week or a day, but of one 
jnstant ; and the manner of it exceeds be- 
We came from Petersburgh to this 
lace, EN TRaINAV. The next day the 
 ghow'was gone. April 8th at noon, the 

snow beat in our cartigge windows. The 
_ game evening arriving in Moscow, we had 
~ difficulty in being dragged through the mud 
toourinn. The next morning the streets 
/ were bare, all carriages on wheels, the 

windows thrown open, the balconies filled 
with spectators, and for several days past, 
the streets have been dusty, and we have 
- io the shade, twenty-three degrees of heat 
| of Celsius’ thermometer. 
| Fortuné loves chance, and by one of 
3 











those chances, we arrived here at the sea- 
son of the whole year in which Moscow is 
most interesting to strangers. Moscow is 
every thing extraordinary—in disappoint- 
ing your expectations, and in surpassi 
| ile wonder and ieee 

and regret. We are now in the 
midst of the Paques ; whichis here marked 
with a pomp and festivity unknown to the 
rest of Europe. The most splendid pa- 
geants of Rome do not equal the grandeur 
or costliness of the church ceremonies ; 
neither can Venice, in the midst of her 
carnival rival in debauchery, and parade, 
and licentiousness, and relaxation, what is 
now passing in Moscow. 

I want to conduct-you to the gates of 
the town, and thence through the streets. 
You see its numerous spires glittering with 

amidst domes and painted palaces, in 

“the midet of-an-open piein, fer several 
Having pass- 
ed the gates, you look about and wonder 
what has become of the town, or where 
you are, and are ready to ask, when shall 
we get to Moscow’? They will tell you 
‘this is Moscow!’ and you see nothing 
but wide and scattered suburbs, huts and 
pigstyes, and brick walls and churches, 
and dunghills, and timber yards, and ware- 
houses, and the refuse of materials suffi- 
cient to supply an empire with miserable 
towns and villages. One might imagine 
that every town in Europe and Asia had 
sent. a building by way of representative 
to Moscow. You see deputies from all 
countries holding congress. Timber huts 
from the north of the Gulf of Bothnia, plas- 
tered-palaces from Stockholm, and Copen- 

: {not whitewashed since their ar- 
» Tival,).painted walls from Tirot, mosques 
from Constantinople, Tartar temples, pa- 

, ind payillions, from Pekin, carba- 
im Spain, dungeons, prisons, and 
from France, ruins and frag: 
ments of architecture from Rome, ter- 


— from ‘Naples, and v srehouses from 










































én you hear accounts of its immense 
Population ; and wander through deserted 
streets. —Passing suddenly, towards the 
quarter where the Shops are situated, you 
x you must Walk upon the heads 
thousands. “The daily throng is bere so 
Mmmeanse, that unable to squeeze a passage 
through it, you ask, ‘‘ What has convened 
such a multitude ?””. and are told, “it is 
always so!”—Such a variety of dresses. 
sae Mbt Mwcor Cossacks, Mus- 
es, English, ; 
Poles, Pata rench, Italian, Germans, 
e are in a Russian inn. The next 
Toom to ours is filled by the ambassadors 
from Persia. Beyond these, lodge a party 
of ceed a ampere unknown. 
} ae @ these a-party of Bucharians, and 
) il of them are ambassadors sent from 
_ heir respective districts to treat of com- 








merce, peace and war, at Petersbargh: 
The Kirghicians and Bucharians I keep at 
arms length; but our old friend, the Per- 
sian, comes to visit us, and we visit him. 
His name is Orazia, and I am so great a 
favourite with him, that he admits me to 
be present at his devotions, and I see him 
stand for hours on a carpet, with his face 
to Mecca, in silent meditation. 
he says he holds ittellectual converse 
with Mahomet, 
pair of Persian slippers as a memorial, and 


his bishops and priests, in habits of em- 
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It is then 
Yesterday he gave me a 


I gave him a knife to shave his head with. 

We went at midnight tu the cathedral to 
to be present at the ceremony of the re- 
surrection. About two o'clock in the 
morning, the Archbishop, attended by all 


broidered satin covered with gold and sil- 
ver and precious stones, bear the con- 
secrated candles to look into the sepul- 
chre, and finding that Jesus was risen, an- 
noonced it with a loud voice, ‘ Xque 
moch, bocpech'!’’ that‘is to say, ‘ Christ 
is risen!’ and at the delivery of these 
important words, the signal is given for 
eating flesh, drinking and dancing. ‘To be 
drunk the whole Easter week, is as mach 
a religious observance as to abstain from 
flesh in Lent ; and the Russians are very 
punctual in their religious observances. 
Of course you saw-at Petersburgh the 
Russian priests in their long black beards, 
and with their hair in long ringlets without 
powder, or quite in straight locks, over 
their rich robes and shoulders. No figure 
can be more respectable than a Russian 
priest. 1 look at them and fancy I behold 
Moses or Aaron, or one of the high priests 
of old, holy men—standing by the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, in fine raiments, 


the workmanship of ‘* Bezaleel, the son of 
Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of 


Judah.” 
AN AWFUL MOMENT. 
I sailed from New-Orleans in the begin- 
ning of February, in a small schooner, 
bound for New-York. We descended the 
river without~eny aceident, and went to 
sea with a fine breeze. We had favoura- 
ble winds and good weather for the first 
five days; on the morning of the sixth it 
began to cloud up ; as the day wore away, 


the gloom increased ; and when the night 
set in, it was as intensely dark as I ever 


board your helm.”” In an instant after I 
heard ‘the officer ‘of hier deck, ‘in a voice 
scarcely less loud than mine, pass the 
word of “hard astarboard.”’ In another 
moment she passed us with the velocity of 
lightning, her huge bulk and lofty sails 
casting a still deeper gloom over the deck 
of our little vessel. She rolled in the 
chasm occasioned by the passing of the 
vast body so nigh her, and nearly upset. 
I sunk on deck, overcome by the intensity 
of my feelings, deprived, as it were, of 
the power of motion. 1 recovered my- 
self, and approached our captain ; he was 
standing in the same position as before the 
vessel had passed us, and appeared to be 
insensible to the objects around him. I 
spoke to him, but he answered me not ; I 
shook him, and he roused as from a stupor 
or reverie. It was some time before his 
mind resumed its empire, and he after. 
wards told me, that in all his dangers and 
perils, and wher death stared him in the 
face, and deliverance seemed impossible, 
he was never so impressed with the cer- 
tainty of his destruction as at that moment. 
—As for me, I shall never forget my feel- 
ing on that eventful night, and cannot, 
even now, look back without horror on 
the danger of my situation.—Mirror. 
FOR THE TELESCOPE. 

Mr. Eprtor—Last sabbath afternoon 
while passing through Willett street near 
Broome, my attention was arrested and my 
progress impeded by a group of persons 
principally of the lower order, to witness 
a scene disgraceful to human nature. On 
entering the throng! beheld two little 
vagrants, about twelve years old, engaged 
in the most sanguinary contest I ever 
witnessed. Their faces were lacerated 
and their clothes torn and bloody. One 
of them in particular, was literally in a 
gore of blood. A few individuals,present 
succeeded in parting the combatants for 
a few moments, but astonisbing to relate, 
one of the boys after his return from the 
mud gutter, where he had repaired to 
wash the bleed from his face, commenced 
a second attack upon his antagonist, not 
so much from ‘his own inclination, as to 
gratify the public, During the intermis- 
sion I inquired of one of the boys the 
origin of the distirbance, and he told me 
he had been cheated out of three cents. 


remember to have seen it. The novelty 
and interest of my situation prevented me 
from turning in. The scene was awfully 
grand ; the rolling of the thunder could 
just be distinguished above the roaring of 
the waves, and the vivid flashes of light- 
ning displayed for a moment the raging 
waters round us. I continued walking the 
deck with the Captain, who was relating 
to me some of the many dangers and diffi- 
culties that a life of thirty years on, the 
ocean had subjected him to. He had:-been 
thrice shipwrecked, and twice captured 
by the enemy in the late war with En- 
gland. He was a good seaman, and had 
all the virtues and vices of a sailor. We 
continued on ‘deck some time, the wind 
was increased to a gale-—The waves ran 
mountains high, and our little vessel danced 
over them in fine style, when, accidentally 
casting my eye over her side, I thought I 
perceived something dark moving in the 
water. ‘1 pointed it out to the captain, 
who no sooner saw it, than, with an excla- 
mation of terror and despair, he eried, 
“We are all lost!” and sprung to ‘the 
biunacle for his trumpet.’ 1 saw in an in- 
stant our danger ; it was a large ship bear- 
ing full upon us, I knew if she struck us 
our destruction was inevitable ; she would 
pass over us in a moment ; the people on 
her deck would be scarcely sensible of 
the event, and we should all be buried in 
the.ocean without the least possibility of 
relief. The. captain twice raised his 
trumpet to hail her, but fright and despair 
madehim mute. 1 snatched it from him, 
and in'a voice rendered supernaturally 
loud by the danger of my situatida, and 
which was heard eyen above the. roaring 


A person present offered to give them 
both some money to prevent them fight- 


grant ‘If you dont wish to see them fight 
you had better go to church.” This same 
ruffian a few minutes after drew his hand 
over the face of a by-stander who wish- 
ed to part the boys, and repeated the 
same. A gentleman present informed the 


place. 


tion and vice of almost every description. 
; A WITNESS. 


“INTEMPERANCE. 


Medical College New-York. 
1, Andrew H. Hatton, of New Castle 


all drunkards, to the efficacy 


been a hard drinker. 


ly for rum was about 62 1-2 cents, 





ing again, but was soon answered by a va- ( 


writet4hiat in the morning he saw these 
boys with others-and some men, pitching 
pennies for rum ; he also stated that on 
the preceding sabbath a similar affair took 
Although meeting houses increase 
rapidly in the vicinity of Manhattan Island, 
it is -a melancholy truth that “Rum 
holes’’ increase in a far greatep propor- 


The following Certificate is copied 
from the Delaware Gazette ; it is authen- 
tic, and speaks volumes'to the drankard 
in fayour of Dr. Chambers’ remedy for 
drunkenness, now sold by him at Rutger’s 


lately a common drunkard, having been 
curéd by Dr Chambers’ medicine, as I 
trust, hereby ‘wish to testify before my 
friends and acquaintances, the public and 
this med- 


Tam 57 years old, have a wife and 
eight children. I have for twelve years 
My usual quantity 
ly | latterly was about five quarts of liquor a 
week. The money which I spent week- 
I was 


unmet tol 
bled, my eyesight sometimes almost failed. 
I was compelled by my dreadfel thirst 
often to get up at night and'drink. Some- 
times was crazy, and ‘would ‘ threaten 
people in the streets in fits of intoxication, 
seeking (o quarrel with them. ‘My wife, 
having already borne and ‘suffered ‘more 
than I could write on paper, though she 
has always been a kind ‘companion and an 
industrious woman, was about leaving me, 
for my intolerable drunkennness. In 
short, if any one wanted to say. another 
was the worst man in town as to drinking, 
he would most likely say he was “as bad 
as old Hutton.” 
1 began totake the medicine in liquor, 
but my thirst raged so that while taking it 
I would drink often without the medicine 
and getdrunk. All hopes of its doing me 
good seemed gone,—But after the | 
dose, I began to nauseate liquor, anc 
though I took but half the useal quantity 
for a confirmed sot, or the whole of the 
usual quantity for “‘a young beginner,” 
as Dr. Chambers calls it; !have lost all 
taste for ardent spirits, and have notidrank 
nor wished to drink a drop since the 26th 
March last, the day after 1 took the last of 
the medicine. My body now began to 
feel vigorous ; my hand, that shook so 
when I tried topour outa cup of cdffee 
as to spill half of ‘it, is now firm and stea- 
dy, my eyesight is improved. I sleep 
well at night, and do not mutter and talk 
as lusedto, My appetite is good, eating 
ts much in one day as I formerly did in 
six. Ican work at my trade all day, and 
do more work now in one week than f 
formerly did in three months. Detent 
people are willing now to talk with me 
and employ me. As for my wife, she 
says sheis ‘in anew world.” I wish to 
thank God for his-mercy to me, and hepe 
I shall never fall into this vice again, 
though I shall if he does not keep'me. . } 
earnestly recommend this medicine to all 
the drunkards in Delaware, who are ruin- 
ing soul and Body by pouring down rum 
into their throats. 

ANDREW H. HUTTON, 
New Castie, April #5, 1627: 
I certify that | administered the meédi- 
cine to Andrew H. Hutton, from time to 
time, and that every fact mentioned above 
to which my knowledge can extend is true: 
WILLIAM S. BARR.’ 


The last number of the “ Providence 
R. 1.) Telescope and oe contains 
the following question, viz.—‘ The editor 
of the N. Y. Pelescope will please inform 
us why he cre an original communi- 
cation which hé copied from our paper, 
to an English paper ?” 

(ANSWER. 

We have not the most vague ‘recolléc- 
tion that we ever did so, Bat taking. 
for granted that this was the case, it et 
tainly was unintentional ; and cannot 
conjecture how such a circu Oc- 
curred, except the article had first. been 
inserted in some other paper without any 
credit, and then copied into our. owe. 
We are generally very careful to bw 
credit to original pieces, except very short 
articles of news ; but it is sometimes ‘in- 
advertently omitted, aa is the case, not 
unfrequently with other papers.. And,in- 
deed, we have just read the Nantucket 
Inquirer, which censures the Telescope 
and Miscellany for baying published an 
original article from their paper, witliout 
any credit. 

,| _ In the same paragraph the editor mani- 
fests some displeasure, because thie Phila- 
delphia Reformer quoted an_ original 
piece, without mentioning the name of his 
paper ; only stating that it was.ffom a 
Providence, (R. 1.) paper.” The edi- 
tor of the Reformer himself cah best re- 
ply to this charge ; but it appeared to. us, 
oie reading it, that the name of the pa- 
per alluded to was omitted in consequence 
of the great prejudices’ that many have 
against Unjversalist publications, not being 
willing even te look at any thing contained 











of the waves, | hailed her with ‘ Star-{much weakened in body, my limbs trem 


.}in them, however true; and, therefore, 
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to remove this barrier, and that the truth 
might not be obstructed, it was deemed 
expedient to omit the name of the paper, 
which we believe is not uncommon, and 
which appears in this case very justifiable: 

If this explanation is sdtisfactory, will 
not the editor of the Telescope and Mis- 
cellany insert it, that his readers may 
see that we have not acted dishonestly, 
touching the subject whereon we: are ac- 
cused ? 





— Summary, 


> Our Carrier has had arelapse of his disease; 
consequently, we are under the necessity of em- 
ploying others to supply his place : we shall pro- 
bably be obliged also to engagea person to collect 
the dues from the subscribers on his route. 
Should any be neglected, they can have their 
humbers by calling on ‘Mr. Alexander, in the 
dwelling part of the new Methodist Meeting- 
house in Sullivan, between Spring and Prince- 
streets, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
[For the Telescope. } 


Mr. Editor,-—A bout the last of March, Thomas 
M'Graw fell from a three story brick house and 
broke both his legs ; he was taken to the city 
hospital, where, in the course of a few weeks, 
one of his legs was amputated, and he died shortly 
after. 

The Priest came to visit him in the hospital : 
Mr. M‘Graw bequeathed the little money he had 
to him and St. Patrick’s Church, instead of 
leaving it to his wife and two children.. But a 
few days previous to his death, his wife supported 
his arm until he signed a check for her to draw 
the money ; and about five minutes after she had 
procured it, the Priest’s runner came to stop the 
check. On the 30th of April said Priest came to 











-the widow for twenty dollars, for saying masses 


for him; but she told him that her two children 
had more need of the twenty dollars than he had, 
mp the first of May his runner came again for the 
twenty dollars, when three women horse-whipped 
him completely. 

The name of the Priest is M‘Lamarar, Green- 
swich-street. 

News York, May, 1827. 

COURT OF SESSIONS. 
New-York, May, 1827. 


The following were the principal cases sen- 
teneed on Saturday :— 

James Pratt alias Grimes, on an indictment for 
keeping a disorderly house, and selling liquor 
withont license. Pratt had plead guilty, and was 
ordered to pay a fine of 20 dollars, and costs of 
prosecution. 

Jolin Morehead, for an aggravated assault and 
battery on his wife Margaret, was sentenced to 
12 months’ cofinement in the Penitentiary at 
hard labour. The Recorder, in delivering this 
sentence remarked, that had the merits of this 
case been more fully knownat first, he would 
have been indicted for an intent to kill, and from 
the character of the evidence against him, nota 
shadow of doubt remained but he would have 
been found guilty. He had not only beat her in 
a most shocking manner, but breaking two of her 
ribs, had gove into her chamber and stabbed her 
several times; one stroke Was aimed at her 
breast, which providentially she warded off, but 
received the weapon in. her arm. so that it 
touched the bone. He had also endeayoured to 
stbstantiate a ‘charge of infidelity against his 
wife, but had been defeated even by his own 
witnesses, who unanimously testified that she was 
a chaste, honest, and hard Lectin J woman, de- 

lent upon her own exertions for support for 
Ralf ant children by a former husband : that 
from the abandoned character of Morehead he 
was a great detriment to hér, and that he had 
publicly threatened to take her life. 

—+-— Shepherd, who was indicted for passing 
counterfeit money, knowing it. to be such, was 
brought into cowrt to receive his sentence ; he 
was in a very weak state, and required the as- 
sistance of officers to move himself. This person 
hag been suspected by the police sometime pre- 
vious to his arrest; and upon the signal being 
given that they were in search, he, with an ac- 
cottaplice; endeavoured to escape; but Shepherd 
was seea by Hays to drop a parcel down the 
privy—it was taken out, and discovered to con- 
tain $10’counterfeit bills. The proof was of the 
strongest nature against him, and the Recorder 
gave the sentence of the court—seyen years con- 

ement in state prison, at such labour asthe 
keeper might direct, owing to his precarious 
state of health. 

Ellen Johnson alias Grifith—Grand larceny. 
Defendant js of a character the most debased, and 
was charged with ste fifly savereigns and 
some other money from a foreign gentleman; he 
was often abstracted in mind, and she took ad- 
vantage of thia circumstance to decoy him to a 
house of itution near the five points, where 
she robbed him. Complaint was made to the po- 
lice, and Hays, while in search, followed her into 
Catharine-street, where he saw her drop the so, 


vereigns. Sentence—state prison three years, 
and one day to labour at the discretion of the 
keeper. 

Joseph C. Melcher for a libel on Mr. Bleeker, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $100 and costs, to 
give security to keep the peace for two years, and 
to stand committed until the same was paid. 

Souta AmErica.—By later accounts from Rio 
Janeiro, in South America, we have farther ac- 
counts of the great battle fought between the 
Buenos Ayrean and the Brazilian armies. 

During the tremendous battle, Col. B. Manuel 
was on the other side of the river, and the only 
place he could cross was defended with artillery 
that compelled him to retreat several times in en- 
deavouring to cross. Great was the anxiety of 
this brave officer, to hear from afar the roaring 
of the cannon, without being/able to participate 
in the glory of the battle with his bravecavalry ; 
but his active and enterprising mind soon over- 
came all difficulties. Atthe close of that tremen- 
dous day, (20th February,) when the twa armies, 
nearly 16,000 strong, had been contending for viv- 
tory nearly 14 hours, darkness and the awful si-, 
lence of that night gave rest to those who sur- 
vived the tremendous conflict. It was at this por- 
tentous moment, that the over anxious Col. B. 
Manuel opened a road through an impenetrable 
forest for two miles, and then, swimming with 
fifteen hundred of his brave cavalry, forded the 
river at the Rosario. On the 2ist, he appeared 
at the dawn of day unexpectedly on the flank of 
the enemy, charging with a tremendous onset. 
So unexpected was this attack, that they were 
thrown into the greatest confusion and disorder ; 
and the consequence was a complete victory on 
our side. The enemy left on the field 3000 killed 
and wounded ; and all theit baggage and 17 pieces 
of artillery fell into our hands, But it is melan- 
choly for me to say, that we have lost in all these 
actions in killed and wounded, upwards of 2000 
men. 

Our brave veteran, Gen. Abreu, to whom we 
are so much indebted, was killed by two of the 
enemy’s lancers, by following them too close on 
their retreat. 

Gen. Lavalhega made a desperate resistance 
with his cavalry for nearly three hours, endea- 
voring to cover the retreat of the enemy dispers- 
ing in every direction. 

Rio Grande, 27th Feb. 


[From the Albany Daily Advertiser, May 21.] 


Mystery Unravettep.—Some time in the 
latter part of 1824, or beginning of 1825, (we be- 
lieve) a horse was found dead in the woods in the 
vicinity of Cayuga lake, and a pair of saddle bags 
near him, cut open, and rifled. It was then sup- 
posed that the owner of the horse, whose name 
was Jesse Strang, had been robbed and murder- 
ed, and his body thrown in the lake, and much 
time and pains were taken by hundreds of people 
in dragging the lake in search of the body. From 
that time until last Friday, there had been no in- 
telligence of the lost man. On that day, a gentle- 
man from that country, went to the jail in this 
city, and the moment he saw Strang, the supposed 
murderer of Mr. Whipple, he knew him to be 
the person before mentioned, and on charging 
him with the fact, Strang acknowledged it, and 
laughed heartily at the idea of dragging the lake 
in search of him. The reason for his practising 
this deception, is sail to be, that he had forged 
several drafts, (one of which was cashed in this 
city) and he wished to be thought dead, to avoid 
being discovered. Since that time, he passed 
by the name of Joseph Orton. 

[From the Montreal Courant, May J2.] 

On Thursday morning last, as the steam boat 
Chambly was coming up from Quebec, with a 
detachment of the 71st Regiment on board, when 
between Point and Point aux Trembles, a 
soldier named John Spears, who had been asleep 
on one of the wings, fell overboard; alarm was 
instantly given, the vessel was stopped, and a 
boat put off in search of the lost man—but to no’ 

arpose. The steam boat then pursued her way 
for this port: | The accident happened at about 
two o’clock, A. M. and about ten, before the de- 
tachment had disembarked, the lost soldier made 
his appearance on the beach, to the no small as- 
tonishment.of his comrades. He thinks that he 
had been in the water about an hour and half, 
but by his own exertions reached the shore, and 
came on foot to this place. 


‘ READING, Pa. May 16. 

Dreaprvut Fine.—We understand. that on 
Saturday morning last, at about seven o’clock, a 
dreadful. fire occurred at Stumpstown, in Leba- 
non gounty, about nine miles north of Lebanon, 
by which nearly the whole town was destroyed. 
Upwards of 20 of the best buildings in the place 
wereconsumed. The wind was high, there were 
no engines, and the inhabitants had nought to do 
but save such articles of furniture as they could 
grasp and tacitly see the remainder of their pro- 
perty consumed by the devouring element! And, 
reader how do you think this calamity was pro- 
duced? By a boy shooting at blackbirds which 
were sitting on the roof of a barn. 


In one week last heath, 41 vessels arrived at 
St. Johns, N. B., from the ice, bringing sixty-nine 





thousand eight hundred and fourteen seals, Since 


which time many others have returned with 
equally good fortune. One schooner left the port 
on a certain day, fell in with the ice on the next, 
and on the evening of the 3d had taken upwards 
of 300 seals. On the 6th day she was completely 
filled, and returned with more than 3,000. An- 
other in about the same time was still more suc- 
cessful, having brought in 3,500. 

TREPANNING.—Mahon says, that in some hos- 
pitals, particularly the Hotel-Dieu of Paris, Tre- 
panning is almost always mortal. 

This being the fact is it not astonishing that 
our Surgeons (alias Ignoramus’s) should so fre- 
quently perform this barbarous and unnatural 
operation? Butit seems to be a melancholy truth, 
that he who performs the most formidable ones, 
however fatal they may prove, is accounted the 
greatest and most skilful doctor. 

There is actually more ignorance displayed in 
the present day on some subjects, than there was 
in any of the darkest ages since the world began. 


CURIOUS ExHIBITION.--On entering the Maa- 
na, we were witnesses to rather a curious exhibi- 
tion. I should first mention that the Persians 
are in the habit of sleeping on the flat roofs of 
their houses, during the summer months. Day 
was just breaking when we arrived. <As the 
houses of the poor classes are generally not more 
than eight feet high, we had 4 full view of nearly 
the whole population in bed : many were asleep; 


bed, to make their morning toilettes. ‘Phe scene 
was highly entertaining, and brought to mind the 
story of Le Diable Boiteux, unroofing the houses 
for the gratification of Don Cleofas.—Keppel’s 
Journey. 

The following inscription is copied from ad 
in a village in Dorsetshire, England: John 
Stibbins, taylor, shoemaker, and astronomar. I 
also keeps a journeyman to do all kinds of carpen- 
ters and blacksmiths works, and to hang bells, 
&e. Aney ladey or genteelman as bespenks a 
coat or a pair of breeches, may have it on Friday 
or Saturday without fail—N. B. being rumered 
ubroad that I intend leaving off business on ac- 
count of my being elected ehurch warding, I hope 
my friends wont give eare to such blood thi 
reportes, JOHN STIBBINS.” 

In one of the county courts of South Carolina, 
a free boy of colour was recently convicted of 
forcibly breaking into a house, and stealing there- 
from a few articles. In conformity to a law of 
the state, passed in 1806, sentence of death was 
passed upon him by the Court, to be carried into 
execution on the third Friday of the present 
month. The editor of the Raleigh Register, 
from whos¢ paper we derive this statement, pro- 
tests in strong terms against. the sanguinary 
character of the law in question, which inflicts 
the severest punishment alike upon the culprit 
who steals a few shillings, and he who murders 
his father. 

A NEW MODE OF BEING CHaARITABLE.—We 
have seen it recommended to the public lately, 
by several orthodox papers, that whenever a beg- 
gar calls upon an individual, soliciting bread, the 
latter should give him a number of orthodox 
tracts, in lieu of food, requiring the former to 
raise money by the sale of them, with which to 
purchase the necessary provisions: thus making 
every beggar earn his scanty and long deferred 
subsistence, by the sale of tracts. Oh, heavenly 
Caarity! how art thou humbled, when com- 
pelled to follow in the train of party proselytism. 
Christian Intelligencer. 


Rxesotvurion.—A lad who carries with him 
the mail between Vergennes and Poultney, in 
Vermont, coming to one of the rivers where the 
bridge had been swept away, and where the tor- 
rent was still of a fearful depth, secured the mail 
to his body, plunged’ his horse in, and swam 
through. On being asked why he adventured 
upon so hazardous an experiment, he replied with 
genuine yankee sang froid— Why there is a fine 
if we don’t deliver the mail in season, and I guess 
they don’t get their. fifty dollars out of me, and be 
darn’d to them.” 


SARATOGA, May 8. 

AccipEntT.—We regret to learn that while the 
mail stage was crossing the new bridge over Mo- 
ses’ Kill, about two miles above Fort Miller 
bridge, on Saturday last, with ten 
the timbers which supported the bridge ga 
way, and precipitated the carriage and horses into 
the water, which was about sixteen feet deep, 
Two passengers, Messrs. Harvey and Duffee, and 
a child, were drowned. Two horses were also 
drowned, 
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Messrs. Editors,—Permit me, through the me- 
dium of your paper, to call the atention of the 
ublic to a machine lately inyented by a Mr. 
‘Donald, and now exhibiting at the National 
Hotel, for the purpose of making bricks. I have 


the bricks. The clay is taken in its crude state, 

and turned out in a state ready for 
the . From forty to fifty thousand bricks can 
be made by it in one day. 





It is as ingenious a pieve of mechanism as I 


seen it in operation, and have examined some of 


ever saw, and'is every way deserving the pa- 
tronage of our enterprising citizens.—J, Y, Cou- 
rier. 


PROGRESS OF VICE. 

The Philadelphia Theatre closed.da Saturday 
evening of last week for the season, after the 
company had played 135 nights. | The gross re- 
ceipts, including benefits, have been estimated at 
about $70,000, of which the manager has re. 
alised from $15,000 to $17,000 clear profif, bei 
more than has been made in any single season for 
twenty years past. Mr. Macready is said to have 
made $8000 in his two visits to Philadelphia, and 
Miss Kelly has realised more than $9000, 





The Canadian printers are driving a brisk trade 
in Captain Morgan’s book. One of 

at York, published an edition with a 

of historical preface, and sold a couple of hun 
copies the first day, Mr. M‘Farlane, of the 
Kingston Chronicle, had. still greater success, 
having disposed of 1783 in four days. ‘The last 
mentioned ‘person, it is said, intends to remit a 
part of the profits to Mrs, Morgan. 


New-York, May 234, 1827, 
Murper.—Between 9 and 10 o'clock last 
evening, Mr. Robert Steaks, who kept a livery 
stable in Spruce-street, was stabbed bya man 
whose name we have not learnt. He wasimme- 


some few had awoke; others were getting out of diately taken into custody, and -ledged im the 


watch house.—This is the second murder that 
has occurred in one week in our city, 





In consequence of the thousand manufactories 
in London and vicinity, there is constantly acloud 
of smoke hanging over the city, which is con« 
tinually descending, rendering the atmosphere 
} unpleasant to breathe, and disfiguring the whole 
appearance of the city. It appears from a late 
London paper that an application has been made 
for a patent to remedy this great nuisance, by 
carrying the smoke through flues under ground, 
distance from the city. ; 

PROVIDENCE, May 

We learn that on Tuesday, five men left this 
place in a boat ona fishing excursion; the wind 
was high, and the boat was afterwards seen below 
Field’s point in a perilous situation, and almost 
buried in the water. Neither the boat nor men 
ae been heard of since; and it is feared they 
are lost. 





A celebrated physician of Hartford, it is said, 
prophesies that there will be no oid maids in the 
country a few years hence, that all the young Ja- 
dies who do not get married soon will kill them 
selves by close lacing and girding.’ ' 


A physician observed to a cloak maker, whose 
work needed mending, that if he was to make 
such errors in his practice, it would be attended 
with the loss of all his patients. The man very 
drily replied, “ Ah, doctor, the sun discovers my 
faults, but the earth hides yours.” 


INFANTICIDE.—An inquest was held at Cam- 
bridge, Washington county, on the 4th mstant, 
over the body of an illegitimate child of Eliza- 
beth Macomber. The jury teturned a verdict, 
that the child was murdered by its mother. The 
mother has been apprehended. 





A runaway negro woman, a slave, waé recently 
apprehended in the Island of Jamaica, and while 
crossing a bridge, asked her keeper to permit her 
to wash her feet, when she,immediately plunged 
into the stream and was deeded. 


The Mayor of Baltimore has ordered the city 
bailiffs to arrest all persons found begging in the 
streets, and to convey them to the alms-house. 


A few days since, was led to the Altar of Hy- 
men, at Kilmanahan, in the comnts aterford, 
Biddy Connell, aged fourteen, to Cushion, 
aged fifty, Majority in favour of the man, 36, 





In face of her starving population, Great Brit- 
ian pampers the royal family with pensions to the 
amount of 234,000 pounds sterling, in addition fo 
the 1,200,000 pounds for the King. 


INDEX. 
Since most persons bind two volumes of the 
Telescope in one, an Index for this year and next, 
Gf completed) will be given together on an extra 








MarRIiEp, 

On Thursday evening last, Mr. J, Gosman; 
to Miss P. Bates. » 

On Sunday afternoon, at Jersey City, Mr. 
Walter Van Winkle, of Newark, to Miss Mary 
Parliamon. 

Ont Wednesday, Mr. William Woodworth, to 
Miss Susan Smith. 








Diep, ih 8 
On Saturday morning, Mr, . Francis Smith, 
ed 42 years. ‘ at 
On Saturday morning, Mr. Thomas Dey, 
aged 25 years. 
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